








TOBE i. 3 : 


"Tl think that the people are inter- 
ested in a higher minimum wage; they 
are interested in improving our schools; 
they are interested in medical care for 


the aged... 


"T know, however, that we face very 
vigorous opponents who are weil organized, 
and who bring a good deal of pressure to 
bear on this Administration and on the 
Congress. We are going to continue to 
work for these programs, and I am very 
hopeful that before the year is out they 


will have passed..." 


-- President John F. Kennedy 
at his press conference, 
Wednesday, March 15, 1961 . 





Washington Battle Rages Over 
~ Recession--Has It Hit Bottom? 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Political Washington is now in the midst of a raging battle over whether the reces- 


sion has touched bottom and good times are on the way again. 


Republican leaders have largely touched off the controversy by a series of charges that started out with the 


claim (a) that there never was a reces- 
sion; that shifted (b) to the position 
that Kennedy “gloom and doom” talk 
was responsible for the recession; then 
moved (c) to the claim that the reces- 


nothing to do with the recovery. 


Both GOP Senate Leader Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen and House Leader Charles 
Halleck have been using what they call 


stimulate the economy on the grounds 
that the recession is all over anyway and 
that legislation to cure it isn’t neces- 


Things Getting Better? 

Despite huge and continuing unem- 
ployment, the GOP leadership is using 
so-called economic indicators to show 
that things are getting better. One of 
their arguments is based on the most 
recent report of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem which shows that the eight-month 
decline in industrial production came to 
a virtual halt during February. 


This showed productien was 102 per- 
cent of the 1957 average, unchanged from 
January, with increases in television sets, 
radios and some appliances. Following 
three months of decline there was also 
a slight increase in retail sales and com- 
mon stock prices rose to new highs early 
in March in an unusually active market. 


The Department of Commerce report- 
ed that the rate of starts on new housing 
had risen for the second consecutive 
month. The Department of Labor also 
reported that there had been slight drops 
in the number of State-insured unem- 
ployed, although the figures were still 
post-war record highs for the period. 


All in all, there were just enough light 
rifts in the clouds to give the Republicans 
the chance-to make political hay while 
they could: 


Evidence Tells Another Story 


On the other hand, as the New York 
Times pointed out, “the evidence does 
not all point upward.” 


The newspaper noted: 


@ That factory employment has con- 
tinued to tumble; 


@ That the rate of personal income has 
been off for four months; 

@ That the general level of activity 
to-day is lower than a year ago and 
still further below the peak reached in 
late spring of 1960; 

@ That Administration economists see 
only a “gradual recovery.” 
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“See No Evil, Hear No Evil . 


Furthermore, the Dirksen- Halleck 
claims came in the very week when auto- 
mobile layoffs reached their 1961 peak, 
when February figures showed a drop in 
personal income and when the number 
of workers exhausting their jobless rights 
continued to climb. 


As another Times story commented, is- 
suance of the Republican statement “was 
a new tactic for the regular meetings of 
the Republican leadership.” 


“It reflected,” the story said, “the pres- 
ence at their conference of a $25,000-a- 
year public relations man, Robert Hum- 
phreys, a former campaign director for 
the Republican national committee, who 
has been re-employed by the committee 
to work with the Congressional leaders.” 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 
who has spent almost two solid months 
exploring the plight of the nation’s un- 
employed, has just returned to Washing- 
ton after a two-day trip in the Minne- 
sota iron mine region. At the Duluth 
Labor Temple he was met by friendly 
pickets who carried signs reading: “We 
Want Jobs,” “35 Percent Unemployed” 
and “Sec. Goldberg, We Need Help.” 


Goldberg also was told by the rail un- 
ions in the area that the effect on the 
proposed merger of the Great Nothern, 
the Northern Pacific and the Burlington 


would be “devastating” on railroad em- 
ployment, already at a modern low of 
708,000, where once there were more 
than 2,000,000: 


Goldberg also declared it was “shock- 
ing” that the United States, with all its 
potential capacity had been outproduced 
by the Soviet Union in steel manufactur- 
ing during the last three months of 1960. 
Commenting on the 50 percent American 
production during that period, Goldberg 
declared: 


“I don’t accept the concept, nor does 
President Kennedy, that we don’t need 
the steel that could be produced.” 


In general labor economists are not so 
much concerned with short-term recovery 
signs, which are normal as spring comes 
after the winter, as they are in the long 
range rate of growth of the economy. 
This, they declare, is the basic problem 
if we are to meet the growing job losses 
due to automation and mechanical ad- 
vances, if we are to provide jobs for the 
constantly growing labor force. 


Far from feeling that the Kennedy pro- 
gram is unneeded, they believe strongly 
that it does not go far enough to assure 
anything but a temporary recovery with 
continued heavy unemployment and a 
long-range worsening situation. 


Kennedy Gives Housing Program Big Boost 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—A revitalized housing program, much of.it along the lines strongly urged on Congress 
by the AFL-CIO, has been launched by President John F. Kennedy. 
Ifcomes at a time when the Bureau of Census reports that about one out of every six households in the 


United States “occupies units that are 
dilapidated or lack some or all plumbing 
facilities.” 


No less than 8,400,000 housing units 
are now classified as “deteriorating” and 
must be repaired if they are to provide 
adequate shelter, while 3,000,000 are “di- 
lapidated.” 

Facing up to the ubvious needs of the 
16 percent of dilapidated or deteriorating 
household units, President Kennhedy has 
sent a message to Congress outlining the 
following proposals: 


@ A $2,500,000,000 four-year program 


for slum clearance. 


@ No-down-payment, forty-year home 
mortgages for moderate income families. 


® Long-term loans for rental and co- 
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operative housing. 

® Subsidies for private rehabilitation 
of slums. 

@ Extended authority for the Federal 
Housing Administration to insure home 
improvement loans. 


® Grants. and loans for purchase of 
areas to be kept free of building. 


® Construction of 100,000 new public 
housing units of whicn half will be for 
the aged. 


® Aid for city planning groups. 


®@ Support for a new Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Urban and Housing Affairs. 


March 12-13 in Washington at the time 
that the Kennedy proposals were brought 
to the attention of Congress. 


At the same time, the Conference went 
out of its way to pay tribute to AFL-CIO 
President George Meany “for his own 
untiring efforts and the pioneering con- 
tribution of the trade movement he leads 
to make America a better place to live 
for all its citizens.” 


The citation declared that no group 
in America “has given more effective and 
vigorous support to the cause of good 
housing for all the people than the or- 
ganized labor movement” and paid spe- 
cial tribute to Meany for his “dynamic 
leadership and humanitarian concern and 
personal dedication” to the cause of good 
housing and the eradication of slums. 
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WORTH QUOTING... 


If there comes a little thaw. 
Still the air is chill and raw, 
Here and there a patch of snow, 
Dirtier than the ground below, 
Dribbles down a marshy flood; 
Ankle-deep you stick in mud 

In the meadows while you sing. 
“This is Spring.” 


—C. P. Cranch, A Spring Growl 
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RENEWING OLD ACQUAINTANCE, RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Sec- 
retary of Labor Arthur Goldberg get together during AFL-CIO Executive 
Council meeting last month. Goldberg formerly served RWDSU as Wash- 
ington legal representative, was also active in directing labor’s minimum 
wage campaign as co-chairman of AFL-CIO Joint Minimum Wage Com- 
mittee. Now he is involved in this year’s campaign for improvement of fed- 
eral minimum wage law as spokesman for Administration bill. 





Tough Fight Looms 


On New Wage Law 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The loss of 20 liberal Democratic seats in the 
House of Representatives in last November’s election is making itself felt 


in the current legislative battle to 


improve the federal minimum wage 


law. Liberal Democrats, backed up by a handful of Republicans, are fight- 
ing for the Administration’s minimum wage bill, which would boost the 
minimum wage to $1.15 an hour four months after enactment and to $1.25 
an hour two years later, and would extend coverage to about 4,500,000 


additional employees. . 

A counter-measure has been introduced 
by Congressmen Ayres (Rep., Ohio) and 
Kitchin (Dem., N.C.). It is almost ident- 
ical with the bill introduced by these two 
leaders of the GOP-Dixiecrats bloc last 


was adopted by a vote of 211 
@ substitute for the labor- 
Kennedy-Roosevelt bill. The in- 
in Republican strength in the 
as a result of last fall’s election 
dicates a close vote, at best, for the 
Administration bill. 

President Kennedy, however, is putting 
up a strong fight for the kind of minim- 
um wage improvements for which he 
fought as a Senator. At his press con- 
ference two weeks ago, he expressed him- 
self forcefully on the need of such im- 
provement (see article below). 

The President also referred to the op- 
position forces in the following words: 

“Now I recognize that there are im- 
portant and powerful and well-organized 
interest groups in this country which op- 
pose all these programs, (minimum 
wages, aid to education, health care for 
aged) and that they are extremely active, 
and that they have been successful in 
developing mail campaigns of one kind 
or another which tend to give an im- 
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pression that there is wide spread op- 
position to increasing, for example, the 
minimum wage. 


“Mr. Gallup’s poll the other day show- 
ed that over 75 percent of the people were 
in favor of increasing the minimum wage. 
I think that increasing the minimum 
wage is highly desirable. I don’t think 
that anyone should be expected to work 
for 80 and 85 cents an hour in some 
of these jobs. We have seen them partic- 
ularly in retail stores, in businesses which 
make over $1,000,000 a year. 

“I think the more orderly way to fi- 
nance medical care for the aged is 
through the Social Security System. I 
am hopeful that when these matters are 
brought to the floor of the House and the 
Senate that a majority of the members 
will support them .. . I think that a 
majority of the people support them. 

“IT know, however, that we face very 
vigorous opponents who are well organ- 
ized, and who bring a good deal of 
pressure to bear on this Administration 
and on the Congress. We are going to 
continue to work for these programs, 
and I am very hopeful that before the 
year is out they will have passed... ” 

It’s up to all of us to see that they do 
pass. See box on back page for suggestions 
on how you can help. 





| Kennedy to Retail Worker: 


President Kennedy's remarks about minimum wage law improvements 
at his Ma ch 15 press conference had special significance for RWDSU mem- 
bers. When the President said: “I think that increasing the minimum wage 
is highly cesirable. I don’t think that anyone should be expected to work 
for 80 and 85 cents an hour in some of these jobs. We have seen them par- 
tiev 2s which make over $1,000,000 a year’”— 
he wus actually referring to testimony presented before him nearly two 
years ago by a member of the RWDSU. 

On May 7, 1959, Senator John F. Ken- 


nedy, as chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor, opened hearings on 
vroposals to amend the federal minimum 
wage law. Appearing before him that day 
were AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. The lat- 
ter was accompanied by two rank-and- 
file Alabama RWDSU members who stat- 
‘d in their own words the case of Amer- 
ica’s retail employees. 


Here is part of the exchange between 
Senator Kennedy and Mary Lovejoy of 
Bessemer, Ala., at it appears in the of- 
ficial government record. Miss Levejoy, 
a member of RWDS‘ Local 615, works 
at the S. H. Kress store in Bessemer, 
where she was hired, before the store 
was organized, at 60 cents an hour. At 
the time of the hearing, she was earning 
85 cents an hour. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: I understand 
that you state you received $34 a week. 
Is that with whatever tax is taken out? 

MISS LOVEJOY: That is before taxes. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: Before all your 
taxes? 

MISS LOVEJOY: i 
$29. 

SENATOR KENNEDY: What do you 
pay for rent? 

MISS LOVEJOY: I pay $35 a month, 
which is more than a week’s pay. 

SENATOR KENNEDY: What do you 
pay for breakfast? Do you cook that at 
home? 

MISS LOVEJOY: I eat at home. 

SENATOR KENNEDY: And lunch you . 
eat at the store? 


take home about 












MARY LOVEJOY 
Tells of $29 Take-home Pay 


March 26, 1961 







‘You're Not 


MISS LOVEJOY: Yes, sir. 
SENATOR KENNEDY: Do they give 
you a free lunch? 


MISS LOVEJOY: No. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: How much do 
you pay for lunch? 


MISS LOVEJOY: Around 60 cents, 75 
cents. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: You cook your 
dinner at home? 


Miss LOVEJOY: I have dinner at home. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: You work how 
many hours? You work 40 hours? 


MISS LOVEJOY: That is right. 


SENATOR KENNEDY: I do not think 
you are being paid enough. 


MISS LOVEJOY: I don't 
(Laughter.) ‘ 


After further testimony by RWDSU 
Pres. Greenberg and the other rank-and- 
file witness, Martha Gregory of Ander- 
son, Indiana, Sen. Kennedy elicited the 
fact that non-union stores in Bessemer, 
Ala., pay even lower wages than Miss 
Lovejoy earns. He then summarized the 
discussion in the following statement: 


SENATOR KENNEDY: Well, I must 
say that I think that part of the bill 
which is the most interesting to me is the 
extension of this coverage. I think that 
is the most important part of it. I see no 
reason why retail should continue to be 
exempt. I am particularly glad you 
brought these two ladies here, because 
while there are other members of the 
committee who are not here, Iam sure 
Mr. Greenberg knows we get used to talk- 
ing to representatives of large organiza- 
tions on both sides of the table and that, 
unfortunately, we do not get to talk to 
more of the people who are directly in- 
volved And so, I want to compliment, you, 
Mr. Greenberg and your organization for 
bringing these two ladies here, today. And 
I want also to thank you ladies for 
coming. : 


either. 


Paid Enough 


SENATOR KENNEDY 
Presiding at Subcommittee Hearing 
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Kennedy Acts to Wipe Out 
Government Hiring Bias 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Pres. John F. Ken- 
nedy, in a far-reaching move aimed at stamp- 
ing out discrimination in hiring by the gov- 
ernment and its contractors, has created a 
new President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity and has armed it with 
broad enforcement powers. 


In a statement accompanying his first executive 
order in the civil rights field, Kennedy said he was 
establishing “vastly strengthened machinery . . . to 
insure that Americans of all colors and beliefs will 
have equal access to employment within the govern- 
ment and with those who do business with the gov- 
ernment.” 


The President said his executive order spelled out 
“sanctions sweeping enough to insure compliance.” 
They authorize the committee to: 


@ Publish the names of contractors or unions 
found violating directives. 


® Recommend suits by the Justice Dept. to enforce 
the non-discrimination clauses in contracts. 


® Terminate any contract because of job dis- 
crimination. 

® Forbid contracting agencies of the government 
to give any new business to companies that discrim- 
inate unless and until the companies demonstrate 
that they have changed their policies. 


The President named Vice-Pres. Lyndon B. John- 
son to head the new committee and designated Sec- 
retary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg as vice chairman, 
charged with “the execution and implementation of 
the policies and purposes” of the executive order. 


“T have dedicated my Administration to the cause 
of equal opportunity in employment by the govern- 
ment or its contractors,” Kennedy declared. “The 
Vice-President, the Secretary of Labor and the oth- 
er members of this committee share my dedication. 
I have no doubt that the vigorous enforcement of 
this order will mean the end of such discrimination.” 

In addition to listing specific sanetions which can 
be invoked for noncompliance, Kennedy's executive 
order toughened up requirements in agreements be- 
tween the government and private contractors. 





Bonus for Ford Big-Wigs 


DETROIT (PAI)—Typical of the business world's 
“double economic and moral standard” in the opin- 
ion of the UAW is the recent action of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company in voting $33,600,000 in bonuses to its 
executives while telling its workers to hold the wage 
line. 

UAW President Walter P. Reuther said that “the 
$33.6 million in bonuses was equal to $17.78 on every 
passenger car Ford made last year which, after excise 
and sales tax and dealer markup, would have been 
the equivalent of about $25 on the retail price of a 
car.” 

Ford directors have voted themselves $151,000,000 
in bonuses alone over the past six years, Reuther 
pointed out, all “at the expense of their fellow stock- 
holders, Ford workers and consumers.” 





EQUITY MEMBERS Gail Johnston (I.) and 
Claire Richards, dancers in musical hit ‘““Tend- 
erioin,’’ show their curves in union-made gar- 
ments to Max Goldenberg, manager of ILGWU’s 
corset workers Local 32 in New York. 


CWA Wins Vote Among 
18,000 New York Workers 


NEW YORK (PAI) — The Communications 
Workers of America (CWA) have won the bar- 
gaining rights for 18,000 New York telephone 
workers in one of the biggest National Labor 
Relations Board elections in recent years. 


In a runoff mail ballot, CWA garnered 2,156 votes 
to 7,700 for the unaffiliated United Telephone Work- 
ers (UTO). The workers are scattered throughout 
New York City, Long Island and other downstate 
suburban areas. 





UTO has been the bargaining representative of the 
workers the last 24 years. In the first election the 
independent union led in the balloting, CWA second 
and the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW) third. In the runoff election the 
New York City AFL-CIO called for the support of 
CWA and its president, Harry Van Arsdale, business 
manager of Local 3, IBEW, actively worked for CWA. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany also backed the 
CWA. 


Another unaffiliated telephone union in upstate 
New York, the Empire State’s Telephone Workers 
Organization, has been eliminated in an NLRB elec- 
tion. A runoff will be held between the IBEW and the 
CWA for bargaining rights covering 6,200 employees. 





Kohler Strikers Get 
Million in Tax Refunds 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—Two thousand workers 
who walked the picket line at the Kohler Co. 
here and received strike benefits from the Auto 
Workers will share more than $1 million in 
federal income tax refunds. 


The Internal Revenue Service's district office in 
Milwaukee said the decision to refund taxes paid 
on strike assistance given by the union was based 
on a test case the UAW won in the Supreme Court 
last year. 


The refund checks, ranging as high as $2,000 in 
some cases, will be mailed to claimants within the 
next two months, the IRS said. With the help of 
their union, the Kohler strikers had submitted re- 
fund claims which were held in abeyance while the 
test case was moving through the courts. 


Last month, in another ruling based on tthe Su- 
preme Court decision in the Kohler case, the gov- 
ernment said it would not contest a test suit brought 
by the Communications Workers which is expected 
to pave the way for refunds to nearly 1,500 CWA 
members who received strike benefits during 1956. 


In both the UAW and the CWA cases, benefits were 
paid to strikers on the basis of individual need—one 
of the criteria used by the Internal Revenue Service 
in deciding whether benefits are essentially a “gift” 
and not taxable or whether payments are to be 
considered taxable income. 


Earlier this year, the IRS announced a modifica- 
tion of its policy on taxation of strike benefits, 
declaring it would exempt assistance given to strikers 
im cases presenting facts “substantially like” those 
in the Kohler test case. 


The Supreme Court, in a 6-3 decision last June, 
ruled that benefits paid to Allen Kaiser, a non- 
union member who joined the strike called by the 
UAW in 1954, could be considered as “generosity” 
related to need and “not as a recompense for 
striking.” : 


Teamsters Convene July 3 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—An official call for a spe- 
cial international convention to elect officers and 
consider constitutional amendments has been issued 
by the Teamsters for July 3 in Miami, Fla. 


The union directed local unions to nominate and 
elect delegates in accordance with court-approved 
rules and in conformity with provisions of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act. An estimated 2,100 delegates will 
be elected, with the number of alternates left to the 
discretion of the local unions. 


Under a Federal Court order authorizing the con- 
vention, nomination of delegates must be completed 
no later than April 16, and election of delegates 
must take place no later than May 21. Under the un- 
ion constitution, credentials must be received in the 
offices of the international union no later than 
June 2. Election of delegates and alternates must be 
by secret ballot. 





Clothing Workers Defend Boycott of 


NEW YORK (PAI)—A serious discussion on 
the merits or demerits of union boycotts of for- 
eign imports is being carried out between the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(ACWA) and President Kennedy. ACWA is not 
the only union either engaging or planning to 
engage in such boycotts but much of the debate 
on the issue surrounds the actions of the cloth- 
ing workers. 2 


The union has ordered its members not to cut suit 
material from Japan after May 1 unless meanwhile 
there is some agreement shipments of fin- 


limiting 
ished suits from Japan to the U.S. Such shipments 
have been increasing in recent years. 


“In 1960 about 38,500 Japanese-made suits, with a 








whole reciprocal trade problem next year. He questioned 
whether individual groups could “make a judgment 
of the total national need.” 

“We send abroad a good deal of important goods 
that employ hundreds of thousands, millions of peo- 
ple. And, as I have suggested before, the balance of 
trade has been in our favor by four or five billion dol- 
lars. Two can play this game, and, therefore, unions 
in other countries can refuse to un‘oad our goods. And 
pretty soon we'll find ourselves with an exacerbated 
situation among friendly nations and also which will be 
harmful to the gold outflow.” 


That same day, ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky held 


‘a press conference in New York to answer the Presi- 


dent, stressing his “highest regard’ for the chief execu- 
tive..He said that the union deliberated “long and hard” 
before authorizing the May 1 deadline. 


“It was an on taken with a grave sense of respon- 
sibility to of thousands of workers in the ap- 
parel industries of this country, those whose livelihood 
has been placed in serious jeopardy by the failure thus 
far by our government to devise adequate means to 
meet our problem, in spite of concrete solutions suggested 
by the Amalgamated. It was an act of last resort forced 
upon us to save the jobs 6f these workers and keep 
down the rapid growth of unemployment.” 


Potofsky took issue with Kennedy on the quantity of 
imports. : 


Japanese Cloth 


“We have stood by quietly and watched over 50 per- 
cent of the knit glove market of this country preempted 
by imports from abroad. We have seen a phenomenal 
rise of cotton shirt imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
from 2,400 shirts to almost 23 million in a few years. 
The import figure for cotton sport shirts is approaching 
ten percent of domestic production.” He said imports _ 
of trousers of various kind had reached 45 million pairs 
in 1960, 90 percent of domestic production. 

“We have seen our shops Bose down and our workers 
thrown out of work by competition based on wages of 
10 and 12 cents an hour and shocking working condi- 
tions. Certainly the apparel industry and its workers 
have already borne more than a fair share of sacrifice 
for reciprocal trade.” 


The ACWA leader said that the union had carefully 
examined the escape clause and other available reme- 
dies but that they are not adaptable to the special prob- 
lems of the apparel industry.’He said the union had 
made “every possible effort to obtain assistance 
through normal channels,” through consultation with 
State, Labor and Commerce Department officials. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council, at its recent meet- 
ing in Florida, maintained the traditional trade union 
stand for free trade but did leave the door open for in- 
dividual problems such as that described by the ACWA. 

One thing is certain. The issue of boycotts and for- 
eign trade is a serious one involving millions of jobs. 
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NEW YORK CITY—Macy’s Department Store management 
sig: detaaain eantageas atti 40 tee Gbaemuaions op Same eaiees wala 
ig preparing for a strike April 1, Local Pres. ee 


The Record’s presstime. 


“It looks like we’re going to have a rhubarb,” he said. 


Key issues in the talks are wages and hours, welfare benefits and job security 
in the event of automation and changed methods of work. 


“We want guarantees that there will be no loss of earnings for our members,” 
Kovenetsky said. “So far the company has refused.” 

Negotiations between the local’s 25-man negotiating committee and the store 
are continuing. The local’s two-year agreement with Macy’s expired Feb. 1, but 
the contract provided for a 60-day extension of its terms while talks go on. 

Kovenetsky also announced that the local, with the cooperation of the New 
York City Central Labor Council, has planned a demonstration at Macy’s main store, 
on 34th Street, on Wednesday, March 29 from 5 p.m. to 6:45 p.m. 

“We hope to surround the entire block-long store with 10,000 members of our 
union and other AFL-CIO unions,” Kovenetsky said. After the demonstration, Lo- 
cal 1-8 members will meet at St. Nicholas Arena, 66th Street and Columbus Avenue, 
to vote on the company’s latest contract proposals. 


New York & Northeast 






No Offer from Macy : s: Strike Seen April 1 





Emergency meeting of N.Y. labor leaders Mar. 20 maps aid in case of Macy 
strike. At speaker’s table are AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Mike Mann, Sam Koven- 
etsky and Labor Council Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushewitz. 





Bdale Rejects 
Settlement: 
Arbiter to Act 


NEW YORK CITY—District 65, 
representing 3,400 members at 
Bloomingdale’s Department Store, 
has filed for arbitration on a wage 
reopener after the store’s manage- 
ment scuttled efforts to negotiate a 
settlement, Vice-Pres. Nick Carnes 
reported. 

An arbitrator had not been named at 
The Record’s presstime on the reopener, 
which was to take effect March 1. 

At the last negotiating session, held 
March 8, Bloomingdale’s said that the 
employees were entitled to no wage in- 
crease although it had offered a $2 week- 
ly boost earlier and the store has ad- 
mitted that it can afford to give an in- 
crease. 

The union’s negotiating committee also 
charged the company with reneging on 
its previous agreement to bring rates for 
warehouse jobs in the store up to the 
scale paid for the same jobs in the ware- 
house. 

Some 9,000 other members of District 
65’s department store section, employed 
at Gimbels, Stern’s and Sak’s 34th, will 
be affected by the outcome of the Bloom- 
ingdale negotiations. The union’s con- 
tract with each of the three stores stipu- 
lates that the wage reopener settlement 
at Bloomingdale’s will automatically fol- 
low at the three other department stores. 

















Bell Tolls for Arbitrator in Snag 
Over Answergals Pact Reopener 


NEW YORK CITY—Negotiations between Local 780 of the RWDSU and the Association of Telephone An- 
swering Services Inc. have reached an impasse on a wage reopener, Local 780 Pres. Jerry Fischer reported. The 
local is bargaining for 1,500 members. After a series of meetings, the union and the association advised the in- 


dustry’s permanent arbitrator that they 
could not reach agreement and would 
have to place the issues before him. The 
arbitrator, David M. Bluestone, is expect- 
ed to hand down a decision on the wage 
reopener by April 1. 


The local and the association, which 
represents 140 employers, have a single 
master contract which expires April 1, 
1962. Ten other answering offices that 
have individual contracts with the local 
have also participated in the talks. 


Fischer called on all members of the 
local to support the union’s negotiating 
committee. 


“The time has come for every member 
to stand with the committee,” Fischer 
said. “Together, we wil] succeed in put- 
ting over our demands and making sure 
that all employers pay equal benefits. It 
is essential that the workers let their 
employer know that the union negotiat- 
ing committee represents them and has 
their full backing.” 


The union’s executive council is serving 
as the negotiating committee. The coun- 
cil includes Sec.-Treas. G. Dale Buckius, 
Sidney Z. Searles, the local’s lawyer; Ber- 
tha H. Carter, Margaret Williams, Mil- 
dred Sossi, Marion Reid, Marguerite 
Thompson, Sally Murphy, Barbara Frank- 
lin, Hannah Frail, Madeline Wedekind 
and Fischer. 





Heading negotiators in telephone talks are Jerry Fischer (seated at 

table 1.), president of Local 780, and Myron Gordon (at table, r.) attorney 

for employers’ association. Others in photo are union and employer repre- 
sentatives at the meeting. 





Trip to Europe for 2-- Reward for Building Her Union 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Since Mrs. Conchita Velez Pietri knows 
something about olive packing and olive packers, she’s going to have a 
chance to see the olives themselves in Italy soon. 


By bringing 53 new members into Local 
50 and winning the local’s year-long 
organizing contest for members, Mrs. 
Pietri won two seats on a union-spon- 
sored European tour, which leaves New 
York at the end of May. In the middle 
of June, Mrs. Pietri and her husband, 
David, will be in sunny Italy, not far 
from the olive groves. In addition to the 
all-expense tour of Europe, the~Pietris 
also won $200 for spending money on 
their trip. 

While Mrs. Pietri was employed at 8. 
J. Volk, an olive packer here, she was 
responsible for organizing the 44 employ- 
ees of James P. Smith Inc., another olive 
packer, into Local 50. She also brought 
the nine workers of I. Haber, a third 
olive packing firm, into the union short- 
ly afterward. 

“It took initiative, it took time to bring 
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in those 53 new members,” Local 50 Pres. 
Frank Scida said. “She richly deserves 
the prize. 

Mrs. Pietri, a member of Local 50 for 
12 years, now works in the hard candy 
department of Loft’s. She and her hus- 
band are the parents of two children, a 
son and daughter. 

Runner-up in the organizing contest 
was Michael’ Anzalone, a steward at 
Loft’s, who organized 21 mechanics into 
Local 50. 

Scida said the contest has proven suc- 
cessful in encouraging members of the. 
local to organize new members, and that 
the contest for next year has already 
started. Mrs. Pietri, he pointed out, has 
been active in organizing a shop with 15 
workers toward next year’s prize. 

“There’s no better organizer than an 
organized worker,” Scida said. 











Big Pay Boost in Ch 


At Standard Brands 


CHICAGO, Ill—Three hundred members of Local 194 have ratified 
the terms of a new three-year agreement worth 24 to 34 cents hourly with 
Standard Brands, one of the nation’s largest food producers, Pres. John 


Gallacher reported. 


The settlement provides wage increases ranging from 6 to 15 cents 


hourly as of Feb. 15, across-the-board 
boosts of 7 cents for all employees on 
Feb. 15, 1962, and another 7 cents on 
Feb. 15, 1963. 


The fringe gair.s, estimated at 4 to 5 
cents hourly, include departmental and 
plant wide seniority regardless of shift, 
pension plan eligibility for men at 30 
and women at 25 after one year’s senior- 
ity and $1,000 paid-up life insurance for 
retired members of the local. 

The weekly sickness and accident bene- 
fits were raised to $40 for 26 weeks; the 
maximum for surgical operations -and 
special services was raised from $200 to 
$300 each, and the maternity benefit was 
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200 ‘ai | ‘Annual .- 


‘194’ Banquet 


CHICAGO, ITll.—Local 194’s annual 
banquet for 200 officers, stewards and 
guests took place at the union hall on 
Saturday, March 18. 

Top management officials of Stand- 
ard Brands, Libby, McNeill, Campbell's 
Soup Co. and Rival Dog Foods Co., 
firms that are under contract to Lo- 
cal 194, were among the local’s guests 
along with representatives of several 
other Chicago unions. 

“The banquet is something manage- 
ment and labor both look forward to 
each year — nobody’s king that day,” 
Gallacher said. The social included en- 
tertainment and dancing. 


United Dairy 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Units of Local 
379 have ratified new two-year agree- 
ments with the United Dairy Co. cover- 
ing employees at seven of the dairy’s 
plants in West Virginia and Ohio, Int’l 
Rep. Bill Kee reported. 

Hourly-paid employees won 6 cents an 
hour retroactive to Dec. 30, another 4 
cents Dec. 29, 1961, and improved wel- 
fare benefits. Retail and wholesale route 
salesmen won the expanded welfare 
benefits and a ' percent commission in- 
crease, while new relief salesmen won a 
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SIGNING FIRST CONTRACT for Silicate Workers Local 1097 with Phila. 


raised from $100 to $150. 

The hospitalization allowance was in- 
creased from $12 daily for 31 days to 
$15 for 70 days, and members visited by 
a doctor in the hospital will be reimburs- 
ed $5 for the first visit and $3 for each 
succeeding visit to a $100 top. 

The Chicago plant of Standard pro- 
duces Tender Leaf Tea, Royal Puddings 
and Chase & Sanborn Coffee. 

The local’s negotiators were Irene Bru- 
baker, Otto Sutterlin, Elmer Mormann, 
Lillie Blazevich, Robert Erbach, Walter 
Marszalek, Raymond Lyons, Sec.-Treas. 
Veronica Kryzan and Gallacher. 


Libby, McNeill Talks On 


Talks are continuing between the lo- 
cal and the Lib»y, McNeill & Libby Co.., 
another nationally-known food producer, 
on terms of a wage reopener, Gallacher 
said. The company employs 215 members 
of Local 194 at its plant here. 


The key demands are for a substantial 
wage increase and wage adjustments on 
jobs created by automation. The com- 
pany has been studying the union's de- 
mands and was expected to report at a 
meeting of the negotiators scheduled for 
March 23. 

Libby, McNeill packs tomato and fruit 
juices, fruit, beans, pickles, olives and a 
variety of other foods. 

James Moore, Andrew Jackson, Annie 
Long, Harry Fuller, Robert Manley, Char- 
lotte Manley, Jerry Snuckle and Gal- 
lacher are bargaining for the Local 194 
members at Libby. 


Settles Pact 


$2.50 additional weekly increase. 

The company operates fluid milk plants 
here, in Wellsburg, New Martinsville and 
Parkersburg, W. Va. and in Athens, O., 
and an evaporated milk plant in Barnes- 
ville, O. The Waterford, O. plant produces 
both fluid and evaporated milk. 

“Agreement on the two-year contract 
was reached with employer represent- 
atives before a deadline that threatened 
to produce the first strike at the com- 
pany’s operations at Wheeling, Wells- 
burg and New Martinsville since the 
plants were organized in 1952,” Kee said. 





Quartz Co. in Anderson, Ind. are (seated) Pres. Vernon Needler, plant man- 
ager L. L. Stephens, Edward Sword and (standing) Homan Taylor, Int’l Rep. 
Al Bregnard and Edward Fox. 





HUGHES ADDRESSES DAIRYMEN: RWDSU Reg. Dir. Gerald A. Hughes. 
(2nd from r. at table) , is guest panelist at Ohio State University’s 28th dairy 
technology conference. More than 100 dairy executives and employers at- 

tended the conference in Columbus 


Educational Conference Set 


April 15-16 for Midwest — 


COLUMBUS, O.—An education conference for all R 


"*_3U locals in the 


midwest area will be held April 15 and 16 at the Dearborn Inn near De- 
troit, it was announced by Reg. Dir. Gerald A: Hughes. 


The program will include sessions on 
the union and labor law, particularly 
the Taft-Hartley, Landrum-Griffin and 
“right-to-work” laws; the union and the 
community; welfare and pension plans; 
and political education. The program has 
been prepared with the co-operation of 
the International Union and the AFL- 
CIO Education Department. 


“I am sure the program will prove to 
be of great interest to the leadership of 
our midwest locals,” Hughes said. 


There are some 80 RWDSU locals in 
the five-state Midwest Area, comprisin” 
Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, western 
Pennsylvania and Indiana. RWDSU ob- 
servers from other areas and _ visitors 
from other unions are expected to at- 
tend. 


The conferenc’ is the second in a 
series of week-end educational institutes 
conducted by the International Union 
The first, held in Boston March 4 and 5, 
attracted 50 delegates from New Env- 
land locals. 

The Dearborn Inn, scene of the mid- 
west conference, is staffed by members 
of Detroit Local 1064. It was built by 
automaker Henry Ford as part of his 
Dearborn Village reconstruction, adja- 
cent to the Ford Museum. 

“I believe this vsit will be of historical 
interest to our local leaders as well as of 
educational value,”” Hughes said. 


LEADERS ELECTED by members of Local 860, Waterloo, lowa, for coming 


lowa Local 860 
Elects Officers 


WATERLOO, Iowa—Local 860 re-elect- 
ed Geraldine Eckholt president at a 
meeting here March 2, Org. George Sau- 
erbry reported. 

The local, which represents 150 em- 
Dloyees at Black’s Dry Goods Store, also 
elected Berneide Howery vice-president, 
Gertrude Potts secretary, and Barbara 
Weiden treasurer. 


The progress of the local’s current 
talks with Black’s for a new cpntract 
was also discussed at the meeting. Lo- 
cal 860’s present agreement expires April 
a 

Local 860 was named the bargaining 
representative for the Black’s employees 
in an NLRB election in 1958.‘ The local 
won its first contract in October 1958 
and struck for seven weeks in 1959 to 
win its second agreement. 


“This is a new local, having been 


organized a little more than two years 
ago,” Sauerbry said. “The members have 
been put through a strike and two rep- 
resentation elections and came out of the 
last one very strong. This time the com- 
nany has recognized the local as the 
bargaining agent for the employees.” 





“— Ma ae 


year are Berneide Howery (seated, |.), Barbara Weiden, Gertrude Potts and 
Pres. Geraldine Eckholt. Standing are: Org. Sauerbry and Robert. Ryan. 
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‘Unfair Charge 
Hits Peanut Co. 
In Suffolk, Va. 


continues bargaining for 700 mem- 
bers employed at Suffolk and at 
three other peanut firms here, Local 
26 Pres. Lock Parker reported. 


The union filed one unfair labor prac- 
tice charge after Suffolk discharged an 
employee in an attempt to pressure a 
settlement from the local. The union is 
now fighting to get the discharged work- 
er reinstated. 

The local has filed a second charge 
because the company has been calling 
in employees to question them about 
their union activities, Parker said. 

Suffolk, which employs 190 members of 
the local, had previously offered § cents 
in a two-year contract if the union 
agreed to let the company break the sen- 
iority list in picking 20 men to work dur- 
ing the summer. The union rejected the 
offer. 

“We're not giving up any rights or 
any seniority at Suffolk,” Parker said. 
“There might be a settlement. If there’s 
not, there'll probably be inore unfair labor 
charges.” 

The local’s contract with Suffolk ex- 
pired March 5. 

Talks Smoother at Lummis 

Negotiations between the union and 
Lummis Peanut are moving more smooth- 
ly, Parker reported. 

“We have made some progress on ad- 
justment of working onditions and we 
expect to talk money at the next meet- 
ing,” he said. 

One hundred and sixty workers are 
employed at Lummis. 

Negotiations have also made some pro- 
gress at the Parker Peanut Co., with the 
company offering 6 cents hourly over a 
two-year period with no other contract 
changes. Parker employs 150 members of 
Local 26. 

“We're still bargaining here with 
Parker waiting to see what the other 
companies do,” Parker said. 

At the fourth .peanut company, the 
Pretlow Co., the local has rejected the 
company’s offer to renew the contract 
without a wage boost. The local has 190 
members at Pretlow, which is located at 
Franklin, 22 miles from here. 

Local 26 also represents 1,700 workers 
at Planter’s Nut & Chocolate Co. here, 
the Jargest peanut producer in the world. 


Labor Backs Maverick 
For Texas Senator 


AUSTIN, Texas — Texas union 
members are engaged in an all-out 
effort to elect Maury Maverick Jr. 
of San Antonio, a liberal and former 
state representative, to the United 
States Senate seat vacated by Vice- 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Maverick has been endorsed by the 
Texas state COPE, Texas Machinists 
Non-Partisan League and Railway Lab- 
or’s Political League. Labor campaign 
committees have been set up in all areas 
of the state where there are union mem- 


Senate a liberal who will work with Sen- 
ator Ralph Yarborough, Texas’ senior 
Senator, and support the Kennedy New 
Frontier program. 

A_run-off in the special election is a 
certainty with more than 50 can- 
didates in the race, although observers 
generally rank only six, including Mave- 
rick, as “major candidates.” One of the 
six is a Republican, John G. Tower, who 
polled more than 900,000 votes against 
Johnson in the 1960 general election. 
Tower is generally conceded to be an 
odds-on favorite to make the run-off, 


election. Tower maintains that Ma 
is the candidate most likely to be in the 
run-off with him. 


Parker Says Food Chain Drive 








Will Succeed in Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The Alabama RWDSU Council’s drive to organize nearly 500 employees of two super- 
market chains here has been slowed because of the continuing interference of the Retail Clerks Int’). Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, it was reported by Ass’t. Southern Dir. Frank Parker. 





BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Fifteen members 
of the Alabama RWDSU Council have 
struck for union recognition at the Strat- 
ton Salad Co., Org. Jack Fields reported. 

“We've got a real fight on out there 
with a ‘don’t-buy’ campaign,” Fields 
said. The Birmingham central labor body 
is giving full support to the strike, which 
began March 14. All 15 prodiiction work- 
ers have signed union cards and are on 
the picketline. 


Stratton, which packages salads and 
sandwich meats for retail sale, has been 
paying as low as 60 cents an hour to 
some of its workers. The company also 
fired two employees for union activities 
when the union’s campaign started, and 
the union is fighting to get them rein- 
stated. 


TORRE ARE 


On Strike in Birmingham 
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Walking picketline for union recog- 

nition at Stratton Salad Co. in Birm- 

ingham are James Gladden and Lucy 
Davis. Strike began March 14. 


She, 


125 at A&P Warehouse Win 
12-15c Raises in New Pact 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The Alabama RWDSU Council has won wage 
and fringe improvements for 125 members at the A&P Tea Co. warehouse 
and for 85 members at two other shops in this area, it was reported by 
Council organizers Jack Fields and Bill Langston. 


At the A & P warehouse, 125 members 
of Local 261 won 12 to 15 cents retro- 
active to Jan. 1 in a two-year agreement, 
Fields reported. 

The workers also wun improved griev- 
ance procedure, increased sick leave ben- 
efits and a clause prohibiting foremen 
from doing the work of members of the 
bargaining unit. The contract expires 
Jan. 1, 1963. 

“It was a real victory,” Fields said. 

The negotiations committee included 
Thomas Oliver, Velina Farmer, Glenn 
Sanford, William Sparks, Arthur Hardy, 
James Kelly, Jimmy L. Whitsey and 
Walker Fuller, Langston and Fields. 

Sixty-five other members of the local, 
employed at the Adams Produce Co., a 
wholesale produce firm here, won 24% 
cents an hour retroactive to Feb. 1, im- 
proved vacations, a strengthened lay-off 
clause, and $1,000 company-paid life in- 
surance policy in a one-year agreement. 

“The. Adams workers earn far more 
than anyone else in town in this indus- 
try,” Fields said. 

Negotiating for the local members were 
Levie Sledge, chairman: Nathaniel Law- 
son, Jake Kirksey, Willie James Sanders, 
and Fields. 


Bessemer Kress Signs 

Twenty-three members of Local 615 
won a $1 weekly wage increase and vaca- 
tion improvements at the 8. H. Kress Co. 
store in Bessemer, a Birmingham suburb, 
Langston “eported. 

The hours of work required for two 
weeks of vacation were cut from 2,400 
to 2,000, while the requirement for one 


615 negotiating committee. 


Texas Labor Fights R-T-W 


AUSTIN, Texas (PAI)—More than 200 











Wage Boost at Kress 
In Gadsden, Ala. 


GADSDEN, Ala.—Fifteen members of 
Local 506 have won 2%4 cents an hour 
and improvements in the sick leave 
clause in a new one-year agreement with 
the S. H. Kress store here, Alabama 
RWDSU Council Org. J. H. Foster re- 
ported. 

Workers are now entitled to three days’ 
sick leave after a year’s service and one 
week's sick leave after three years. The 
seniority provision was also strengthened. 

Barbara Martin, Martha Lou Smith, 
Lillian Gwinn and Foster negotiated the 
contract for the Local 506 members. 





“Eventually we'll organize the super- 
markets here,” Parker said, “but they're 
making it tough now.” 


The RWDSU is waiting for the NLRB 
to set a representation election among 
the 350 employees of Bruno’s Food Stores, 
a 10-store chain. 


“The NLRB has not as yet ordered an 
election, but we have every reason to 
believe it will,” Parker said. 


After a majority of the workers signed 
up in a campaign run jointly by the 
RWDSU and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters union, the management consent- 
ed to a card count to choose a bargaining 
agent. The RCIA, however, filed an 
NLRB petition for an election, prevent- 
ing a card count and temporarily block- 
ing the employees from naming the 
RWDSU and the Mest Cutters as bar- 
gaining agents. 


“The RCIA recognizes that they can’t 
win, but they're trying to confuse the 
Bruno’s workers,” Parker said. “They're 
spending a lot of money and a lot of 
time trying to build up what amounts to 
a no-union vote.” 


NLRB Regional Director Rules 


The unions’ campaign at Colonial Food 
Stores has been snagged by the NLRB 
regional director’s ruling that seven chal- 
lenged ballots, cast in a~representation 
election Feb. 16, shall be counted. If the 
votes, six of which were challenged by 
the union, are counted, the union will 
have lost the bargaining election. 


“We do not agree with the NLRB re- 
gional director’s counting the ballots of 
the six because they are assistant man- 
agers,” Parker said. He pointed out that 
in other Board chain elections assistant 
managers have been excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

“Our attorney is icvestigating to find 
whether we can appea! the regional di- 
rector’s finding to the Board in Wash- 
ington,” Parker said. 

Although the RCIA had only two sup- 
porters in the chain, it worked hard to 
draw strength away fiom the RWDSU 
and Meat Cutters. 

“The RCIA was working with the com- 
pany,” Parker said. 

The Feb. 16 vote was 63 for the 
RWDSU-Meat Cutters, 61 for no union, 
2 for the RCIA and 7 ballots challenged. 
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Local 440 Organizes 
2 Ontario Dairies 


OTTAWA, Ont.—Local 440 has organized the 40 employees of the Ault 
Milk Products plant in Brockville and won a first contract for 25 members 
of the local employed at the Kemptville Creamery, Int’l Rep. George Bar- 


ron reported. 


After 39 of the 40 Ault employees signed RWDSU cards, the Ontario 


Labour Relations Board certified the un- 
ion without an election, on Feb. 24. The 
local has sent Ault’s management a pro- 
posed contract and contract negotiations 
are expected to open shortly. 

Ault’s is a milk processing plant, pro- 
ducing powdered milk, milk-base reduc- 
ing compounds and canned milk. 

“We had been trying to organize the 
plant off and on for six years,” Barron 
said. “It was one of the few powdered 
milk plants in this part of the country 
we didn’t have organized.” 

Al Kniffel, IUE representative, aided 
Local 440 Rep. Blyth Anderson and Bar- 
ron in the campaign. 


Creamery Workers Win 7-30c 

Local 440 members at the Kemptville 
Creamery won wage increases of 7 to 30 
cents the first year and seven cents 
across-the-board the second year, eight 
statutory holidays, three days condolence 
leave, up to three weeks’ vacation with 
pay, seniority rights and a union ship. 

Before the creamery was organized, 
the employees had no statutory holidays, 
no condolence leave and .a maximum of 
one week’s vacation. 

“This agreement took about a year to 
negotiate because the company tried 





every way it could to kick the union out,” 
Barron said. 

The negotiating committee consisted 
of H. Luzert, E. Hitchcock, L. Brown and 
Anderson. 

Local 414 has reached agreement with 
the Johnston Shoe Warehouse in Brock- 
ville on a one-year agreement, Barron 
said. The contract raises the hourly pay 
8 to 30 cents and requires union mem- 
bership as a condition of employment. 

“This contract took six months to 
negotiate because of the company atti- 
tude against union membership,” Barron 
said. 

J. Charlton, J. Marrs and Barron nego- 
tiated the contract. 

Talks On For 1,000 

Contract negotiations are also in pro- 
gress for more than 1,000 RWDSU mem- 
bers in the Ottawa area employed at 
Acme Farmers, Napanee and Producers 
Dairies (both of National Dairies), Kraft 
Foods, the United Co-op, Nestle’s Ltd., 
Cow & Gate Ltd., Canada Starch, Bord- 
en’s Dairy, the Clark Dairy, Consumers 
Co-op ‘and Mutual Dairies. 

The major issues in most of the talks 
are rates of pay and a reduction in the 
work week to 35 hours, Barron said. 


Manitoba Jt. Council Fights 
‘Back Door Bakery Pact 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The Manitoba Joint Council will appeal through 
civil courts a recent decision of the Manitoba Labour Relations Board re- 
jecting the Council’s eccabisiaet to represent 250 employees of Paulin 
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dinate ee | 596 
Backs New Party 


SYDNEY, N.S.—The membership of 
Local 596 unanimously voted to sup- 
port the New Party at a monthly 
membership meeting, it was reported 
by J. D. White, business agent. 

At the meeting Int’l Rep. John Lynk 
pointed out that unions across Canada 
were affiliating with the New Party 
and that RWDSU delegafes, meeting 
in caucus at the Canadian Labour 
Congress convention last April, had 
wholeheartedly endorsed the forma- 
tion of the New Party. Lynk said that 
the chronic unemployment situation 
throughout the country was the real 
reason why labour, farmers, Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) 
members and other liberals were sup- 
porting the New Party. 

He also pointed out that affiliation 
was voluntary and that anyone wish- 
ing to withhold his support had only 
to tell the local’s secretary-treasurer. 

Ed Johnston, president of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, outlined 
the aims of the New Party and dis- 
cussed the benefits gained by all Can- 
adians through the CCF’s work in the 


Chambers Ltd., a bakery, Bus. Agent Gor- 
don Ritchie reported. 

The MLRB upheld the validity of a 
“quickie” agreement between the com- 
pany and a company union which the em- 
ployees had repudiated. 

The RWDSU applied for certification 
as bargaining agent for the Paulin 
Chambers workers Oct. 5. A number of 
hearings on the petition were held. 

"During these hearings it was brought 
to light that the employer had quickly 
signed a revision of their agreement with 
the employees’ plant committee on Oct. 
1,” Ritchie said. 

After the hearings, the Board ruled 
that the agreement between the plant 
association and the company was valid 
and the RWDSU application was reject- 
ed. 


“If this decision is allowed to stand,” 
Ritchie said, “it opens the door for un- 
scrupulous employers to quickly negotiate 
similar types of agreement with employee 
stooges, thus closing the door on effec- 
tive organizing drives by labour unions.” 


1,700 Unemployed March 
in B.C. Demonstration 


VICTORIA, B.C. (CPA)—The biggest 
march of unemployed since depression 
days brought the unemployment prob- 
lem to the provincial government’s door- 
step March 6. 

The B.C. Federation of Unemployed 
mustered more than 1,700 jobless from 
around the province to parade through 
the streets of the capital city and be- 
fore the legislature. The federation is 
sponsored by the B. Me. Federation of Lab- 
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. and, said, ‘what a good boy am I’.” 


B. C. Labour Under Attack 
In Vicious New Bill 42 


By RAY HAYNES 
Bill 42, a new bill introduced by the Social Credit government of this 
province, will provide unbelievable restrictions on British Columbia trade 


unions, 


Surprisingly, most of the usually anti-labor press of Canada has found 
it difficult to ignore the dangers of the legislation, particularly the sec- 
tions dealing with the question of trade unions making contributions to 


a political party. 

In essence, the new bill will prevent 
a union, even if it takes_a secret ballot 
vote of all its members and comes to a 
unanimous decision, from making a dona- 
tion to or assisting any candidate or 
political party in an election campaign 


The obvious discrimination of a bill 
which allows employers, business groups 
and professional groups to make dona- 
tions to the party of their choice but 
singles out union members for other treat- 
ment shows the glaring disregard for 
labor felt by the reactionary Social Cred- 
it government. 

An article that appeared in the not- 
too-friendly-to-labor Toronto Daily Star 
pulls few punches in pointing out the 
loss of basic freedoms under such legis- 
lation. A cartoon in the Vancouver Sun, 
another newspaper not well known for 
its love of organized labor, made the 
same point. 

Another dangerous section of the bill is 
the one dealing with strikes. The Social 
Credit government, which introduced the 
infamous Bill 43 that outlawed all in- 
formational and secondary picketing, has 
now moved to make the strike weapon 
even less effective. 


Helps Employers in Strikes 

The new bill gives the provincial min- 
ister of labor the right to call a vote of 
those on strike at any time an offer is 
made by the employer. This section will 
greatly assist the employer in bypassing 
the union’s elected representatives and 
completely tying the hands of the nego- 
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tiating committee. In addition, the em- 
ployer would also be in a position to 
evaluate the results of such a vote, or 
votes, and gauge how much longer the 
strikers are able to hold out. 


This reactionary labor legislation, add- 
ed to the !egislation enacted by the Lib- 
erals in Newfoundland against the wood- 
workers union (and condoned by the 
Diefenbaker government at Ottawa), has 
more than ever awakened the people of 
Canada to the need for a New Party—a 
party that will ensure that we have a 
free labor movement and that will truly 
put people first. 


Premier Bennett and other reaction- 
aries are only assisting in speeding the 
coming of that day. 


Mason Strike Ended 


SYDNEY, NS.—The strike of 18 Lo- 
cal 596 members against Mason’s Ltd. 
Wholesale here ended Feb. 1 when the 
company went out of business, Bus. Agent 
J. D. White reported. 


“The strike was in effect from Oct. 24 
to Feb. 1,” White said. “It was a long, 
hard-fought battle in which the employ- 
er did everything in his power to crush 
the union, but the membership held 
firm.” 


The firm refused to accept the report 
of a conciliation board established by 
the Nova Scotia Department of Labour, 
provoking the strike. 
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16th Cine: in N. S. Reentbe 


SYDNEY, N. S.—Local 596 Bus. Agent Michael MacDonald, Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation member of the Nova Scotia Assembly for a Bre- 


ton Centre, is currently attending his 16th 


session of the provincial legislature. 


MacDonald was first elected to the House 
of Assembly in 1945 and has been re-elected 
four times since. He is now the senior member 


of the legislature. 


MacDonald has been the leader of the 
CCF in Nova Scotia since 1952 and is cur- 
rently taking an active part in the formation 
of the provincial New Party, which will con- 
sist of CCF supporters, trade unions, profes- 
sionals and other liberal-minded Canadians. 

MacDonald joined the RWDSU staff in 
1957 after having served as president of a 
local of the United Mine Workers of America. 

MacDonald and his wife, Mary, are the 
parents of two children, Brian, 9, and Bar- 
bara Lynn, 6. The family lives in Reserve 
where MacDonald is active in 
community affairs. He is a charter member 
and executive fire chief of the Reserve Mines 


Mines, NS., 


Volunteer Fire Department. 
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By JIM HOUGH 


“What’s wrong with my union anyway?” asked the member. 


His steward_answered:*“Take a look in the mirror and perhaps you 
will find the answer.” 

It would probably be well for all of us to take an occasional look into 
the mirror. Maybe that fellow we see can give us some good answers. How 
do you rate yourself as a union member? The qualifications for being a 
good member are actually very easy to meet. Why not check yourself and 
then add up your score? 

Do you attend your meetings regularly? Or do you go just when you 
have a personal gripe? 

Do you ever stand up and express your opinion? Or do you sit silently 
in the back row and then find fault with the way “they” ran the meeting, 
after you have returned home? 

Do you ever offer any constructive criticism, or do you wait till the 
following day and go around conducting a whispering hate campaign 
against your leaders? 

Are you the guy who always says, “I move we adjourn?” 

Are you the fellow who always says of your officers, “They’re only in 
it for the money they get?” Would you take over their responsibilities for 
the same wages they earn? - 

Have you ever accepted a nomination for office? Or do you always 
decline, in favor of George? 

Are you the fellow who has a ball on election night, by nominating 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry for any old office, “just to make it interesting,” 
as you put it? 

And then when poor Joe takes over his new office, which he knows 
very little about, do you offer him your cooperation? Or do you condemn 
his every move, just as you did the old officers? 

Did you ever stop to realize that the more you practice good unionism, 
the more secure your job would be? Did you realize that you owe it to both 
your union and your employer to abide by your union contract? 


want a union just for yourself? 
they’re cheaper? 


a decent living wage, just like you? 


to have any trouble yourself? 


and all is well. 


Let’s scuttle the whole darn business. Are you willing? 


careless manner. 
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Do you hold your own selfish peeves as more important than the rules 
that apply to all of your fellow workers? Do you act selfish and greedy 
when another member gets a half-hour more overtime than you? 


Do you believe in a union, of, by, and for, all the members? Or do you 


Do you fight for higher wages, and even go-on strike to improve your 
living conditions, and then go right out and buy non-union goods, because 


Do you care if your neighbor has to labor 11 hours a day, at 59 cents 
an hour, in order to earn a living? Or are you in favor of him taking home 


Are you in favor of giving medical care to the aged, which would cost 
you a few additional pennies a day in ‘social security deductions, or are 
you opposed, because you are not yet old enough to benefit from such plan? 


Do you always join all union men and women in giving generously to 
worthy charities through your community chest, or don’t you ever expect 


Did you have the courage to stand up and express yourself and prevent 
that little scandal? Or were you the guy who sat silently in the back row? 


Aw heck, we say, none of these questions apply to us. We have a clear 
conscience. We are members in good standing. Our union is in good hands, 

The truth of the matter is: What do we need a union for anyway? 

No, you darn well betcha, you wouldn’t scuttle your union. 

You wouldn’t trade your union rights and privileges for any price, now 
would you? Yet we sometimes treat this valuable privilege in a mighty 


Maybe it is wise to take an occasional look in the mirror, eh? 
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~ Blacklist, Spying, Intimidation Admitted at NLRB Hearing 


BALTIMORE (PAI)—It may be illegal to fire a worker for union 
activity, but many an employer finds ways to take such actions. 

Proof of such devious employer gimmicks came to light recently when 
an employer confessed his actions under oath to a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board Trial Examiner. It was reported in The Machinist. 

The president of the International Trailer Company, James W. Fyle, 
Sr., disclosed how he bugged, blacklisted, intimidated and fired seven of 
his employees. District 12 of the International Association of Machinists 
has filed an unfair labor practices charge in an effort to recover back 
pay for the men. 

Fyle’s confession, a rarity in recent labor relations history, was spread 
on the record after he had a falling out with a close business associate, 
C. Fred Painter, president of Gibraltar Industries, Inc. 

International Trailer produces mobile homes which Gibraltar In- 
dustries sells under the trade name of Gibraltar Trailers. International 
Trailer is now in receivership. 

Fyle’s labor troubles began last August when he and Painter can- 
celled paid vacations for their employees. Here are the facts as they were 
reported by IAM Rep. Philip Van Gelder: 

The employees at International Trailer were earning from $1.25 to 
$1.65 an hour (leadmen $2). When their vacations were cancelled, they 
asked IAM Lodge 199 to help them form a union. Twenty-eight of the 
100 employees showed up at the first meeting and signed cards. 

The next night, Fyle and Painter visited Thomas Collins, one of 
their employees, at home about midnight, demanding information about 
the union meeting. Here’s Fyle’s testimony as it is recorded in the of- 
ficial transcript of the hearing. 

Q. What did you discuss with Mr. Collins? 

A. We questioned him at great length as. to what was going on. He 
just didn’t know from nothing. 

Q. What sort of questions did Mr. Painter ask Mr. Collins? 

A. Well, basically, the substance of the whole conversation was, to 
Tom, to the best of his knowledge, who was involved and who were the 
ringleaders and the organizers in the plant. 

Q. Did Mr. Painter ask such questions? 

A. Yes, sir, I did, he did, and we re-asked them, and to the best of 
my knowledge we spent a couple of hours there. And we kept digging the 
hole deeper, but we still couldn’t get no information out of Collins. 

Q. Now, after you discussed these union matters with Mr. Collins, 
what did you decide to do with him? 

A. Well, we decided to get rid of Collins, that’s one thing. I don’t 
remember all the details. 

Q. And was it to get rid of Mr. Collins because you thought he was 
engaged in union activity? 

A. No doubt about it. During my conversation, he had went into 
great detail how he had been involved in union activities at the Martin 
Co., how he had been beneficial in organizing the Martin Co. and how 
prior to that he had taken some form of law and he made it quite in- 
teresting, this whole conversation. It appeared he was a little bit smarter 
than we had him figured. 

Q. So then you fired him; is that right? 

A. I didn’t. We thought up an excuse, and Mr. Stutzman fired him. 

(Six others were fired in the next few days.) 

Q. Did you have a phone call from anybody from the union? 

A. Mr. Van Gelder called me. .. . He told me that we were in the 
process of being organized, that we had discharged certain employees 
that were engaged in union activities, and under the NLRB that it was 





unethical, or something to that effect. I told him I didn’t know anything 
about the union. 

Q. Now, were any other people discharged for union activity that 
you know about? 

A. It’s possible. I can’t remember exact names or places. We knew 
there was a lot of people involved. A lot of names were mentioned for dif- 
ferent reasons, and we began literally to clean house. We took all the ap- 
plications of all the employees, screened them; anybody that had ever 
worked at a place that had a union who—or we thought by their wages, 
and we knew where they worked, and we thought they had at one time 
been a union member, we set up a list and proceeded to go to work. 

Q. Well, how do you mean? You mean, when somebody applied for 
a job, or they asked... 

A. No. Everybody that was on the payroll as of that date, we took 
the employment records, their application, and on the back of most of 
them had the last three places they had worked. 

And we proceeded to, analyze whether we thought they had been con- 
nected with a union, or had ever worked at a place where they had a 
union. And we felt that anybody that had been involved in it before 
probably would be hooked up in it again; we were trying to screen our 
employees. 

Q. I see. And, as a result of that, you discharged individuals; is that 
right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, was the plant bugged on or around this date of Aug. 15, Aug. 
13, around that time? 

A. Well, I can’t remember the exact date, it was done about that 
time; yes, sir. 

Q. And why was it done? 

A. To listen in on conversations of the different employees. 

Q. With respect to what? What did you want to listen in on? 

A. Find out who was involved in the union, and who wasn’t. 

Q. This bugging that you testified to, did that continue after Aug. 
15 or 16? How long did that continue? 

A. We ran it four or five days. The speakers we bought were of such 
intensity that it wasn’t of much value, most of it was garbled, the in- 
formation we got. . . . AS more and more people got under the micro- 
phone, it just became impossible to understand and so we found it im- 
practical. 

Q. You made certain statements about what went on down there at 
the plant around Aug. 13 concerning union activities, and you made these 
statements concerning Collins, Sims, Kraus, and Melvin and Guercio and 
Nelson. 

A. Are you referring to the typewritten statements? 

Q. Yes. You made up some statements. 

A. Case histories, yes, sir. 

Q. And these case histories completely contradict what you said here 
today, don’t they? 

A. They were the excuses we were going to use. 

Q. Yes. And you were going to use these, weren’t you? 

A. I don’t know who was going to use them. 

Q. Well, you were going to use these to combat the case whether 
with the Labor Board, or however they might be used, you were going 
to use these statements, weren’t you? 

A. I don’t know, I can’t answer that. I don’t say that I would have 


used them. 
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By ESTHER PETERSON 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, 
Director of Women’s Bureau 


O. MARCH 25th we observe the 50th an- 
niversary of an event still remembered by sur- 
vivors with horror and dread—the Triangle 
Shirtwaist Company fire in New York’s gar- 
ment center which caused the deaths of 146 
young women, boys and men. 


It was March 25, 1911, a Saturday afternoon, 


when fire erupted on the eighth floor of the 


Asch Building at the corner of Washington 
Place and Greene Street in New York City. 


The shops on the seven other floors were all 
unionized and had closed at noon that Satur- 
day, but Triangle was non-union and had pre- 
viously had considerable labor trouble as its 
owners fought to prevent unionization. 


- There were a thousand workers on the eighth, 
ninth and tenth floors of the Asch Building— 
all three floors occupied by Triangle. The fire 
began under the cutting tables among the hun- 
dreds of pounds of sheer totton fabric used in 
manufacturing the waists. 


As men ran for water pails, the fire quickly 
outstripped them, running the length of the 
undertables, looping over the tables, jumping 
the aisles. Pieces of burning fabric floated about 
the room igniting everything they touched. 


In the quickly spreading hysteria on the 
three floors, masses of humanity struggled out 
blocked and narrow openings, down insufficient 
fire wells and into the overcrowded elevators. 


The fire escapes soon collapsed and the 
elevators shortly stopped running because of 
burning cables and jammed bodies of fear- 
crazed employees that had hurtled down the 
shaft. 


The Greene Street exit was soon cut off by 
the flames. The company had locked the other 
exit on the Washington Place side and scream- 
ing girls clawed and hammered on the door but 
it remained locked. 


Many of the girls chose to leap from the top 
floors of the burning building rather than be 
roasted alive. Horrified spectators below watch- 
ed as dozens of bodies came hurtling from 
above, many of them aflame. 


Firemen attempted to catch some in their 
safety nets but the great height of the fall 
caused the bodies to tear right through the 
nets. The dead and dying lay strewn all about. 


The fire equipment could only reach the 
seventh floor of the ten-story building. The 
fire ladders were at least two stories short. 


It was one of the worst disasters in the his- 
tory of New York, claiming the lives of 146 who 
perished either by being roasted alive or by 
dashing themselves to death on the pavement 
below. 


Yet out of this terrible tragedy of half a cen- 
tury ago have come safety regulations and 
benefits now enjoyed by workers all over Amer- 
ica. Within three months after the Triangle 
fire the New York Factory Investigating Com- 
mission was established and the beginnings of 
our modern safety regulations were put into 
force. 


The Commission later broadened its scope 
and began investigating all phases of labor in 
New York State, resulting in tremendous im- 
provements in all manner of working condi- 
tions. 


So on March 25th we commemorate not only 
a terrible tragedy, but also the beginning of 
social and safety legislation which eventually 
found its way into every state in the Union. 


This is the heritage we have received from 
the martyrdom, of the 146 persons who lost 
their lives in the Triangle fire of 1911. 


March 26, 1961 
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Horrified bystanders watch firemen try to bring Triangle conflagration under contro! as bodies 





of victims are stacked on sidewalk at their feet. 


Tragedy Points Up Fight by Unions for Fire Safety 


The anniversary of the tragedy in which 146 
workers died on March 25, 1911 is an occasion 
not only to mourn the victims but to re-learn 
the lessons of the Triangle fire. 


First and foremost, it is a reminder of the 
vital place that unions occupy in our society 
as a force to control the greed of employers 
who put profits above human values and even 
above other people’s lives. The Triangle Shirt- 
waist Co., last major non-union holdout in the 
recently unionized shirtwaist industry, had 
packed its sewing machine operators—most of 
them young Jewish and Italian immigrant girls 
—into an area so small that it was difficult 
for them to get out of the plant at the end of 
the working day. 

The aisles between the rows of machines were 
only 30 inches wide. When the fire reached this 
floor, the flames jumped the narrow aisles, 
feeding on the scraps of fabric that littered 
the floor. 

But even then, scores of lives might have 
been saved sad the warnings of Fire Chief Ed- 
ward F. Croker been heeded. Three months 
earlier, he had warned that the city’s fire 
equipment could not handle a fire more than 
85 feet above the street—and Triangle occu- 
pied the 8th, 9th and 10th floors of a sup- 
posedly “fireproof” building. 

Croker had asked for outside fire escapes on 
these buildings. But the experts said the build- 
ings couldn’t burn, and the fire escapes would 
only deface them. His plea for automatic 





Grieving relatives of Triangle fire victims leave the si 
bodies of their loved ones. 


sprinklers was bitterly fought by the League 
of Property Owners. His recommendation that 
fire drills be held was brushed aside with the 
answer that such drills were not only useless, 
but would cost employers time and money. 


The tragic answer to these unheeded warn- 
ings came on March 25, 1911. But, unbelievable 
though it may seem, in 1961 the danger of 
another Triangle fire still exists. And employ- 
ers and property owners are still fighting 
measures that would prevent the occurrence of 
another disaster. 

Only three years ago, on March 19, 1958, a 
garment shop fire in New York took the lives 
of 24 people. Immediately afterward, a law was 
passed which finally required factory buildings 
where a danger of fire existed to install auto- 
matic fire extinguisher systems by July 1, 1960. 

Incredible enough, a bill was introduced in 
the New York legislature this year to postpone 
the effective date of this legislation until April 
1, 1962—and it specifically exempts landlords 
from prosecution for violation until next year. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and the rest of the New York labor move- 
ment, are fighting this backward step. And, at 
the memorial meeting held March 25 at the site 
of the Triangle fire, New York’s lawmakers were 
to be reminded once again that if a factory 
building is not worth the price of installing 
automatic sprinklers, it is certainly not worth 
the life of a single worker or fireman. 
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new york labor sends 500 KIDS to CAMP 





Mi ox THAN 500 union sons and daughters will be mak- 
ing a splash this summer because of the off-season work 
of the Central Labor Council’s Community Services Commit- 
tee, and its sub-committee on camping, headed by RWDSU 
Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky. spring 
steel Behind the splashes, in pools, lakes and rivers at two Pe 
City ids +” a big kick mat — living when they go to summer camp. New dozen summer camps, is a ten-year-old program that has 
York’s AFL-CIO Council works with non-profit agencies to send hundreds of mem- sent an average of 500 unionists’ kids off the city’s hot 
bers’ children to camp. streets each year at no cost or at nominal cost to the camp- 


er’s family. 


Fifteen agencies in the city that run camps cooperate, 
through CSC co-ordinator Louis Levine, by making space 
available to the camping sub-committee. 


The children are recommended by their parent’s un- 
ion, and any AFL-CIO local in New York may apply for 
camp scholarships for its members’ children. Locals partici- 
pating in the camp program are asked to make a small con- 
tribution to the camping sub-committee to enable even 
more kids to go to camp. 


“The more money we have, the more space for more 
kids we can get,” Michael Sampson, chairman of the Com- 
munity Services Committee, said. 


Among RWDSU locals in New York taking part in the 
camp program are Watch and Jewelry Workers Local 147, 
whose business representative, Caesar Massa, is a nmrember 
of the camping sub-committee; Service Employees Local 377, 
Drug and Hospital Employees Local 1199, and of course, 
Local 1-S. District 65 has its own union-run camp program 
that has been sending some 100 members’ children to camp 
every summer. 


Musical talents find opportunity for expression at summer camp. Children pick 
up ability to play instruments like flute and recorder in amazingly short time. 
@ 12 
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N. J. Unionists 
Send Aid to 
; Sharecroppers 

In Tennessee 





, Pa ol 





The last issue of The Record reported an ap- 
peal by the AFL-CIO Executive Council on be- 
half of 75 Negro sharecropper families living in 
destitution in Tennessee. These families were 
evicted months ago from their homes in Fayet- 
te and Haywood Counties, Tennessee because 
they had dared to vote in the November elec- 
tion. Since then, they have been living in a 
“tent city” in a bare field, dependent on relief 
contributions. 

For a group of RWDSwvUers and other citizens 
in New Jersey, the news of the AFL-CIO action 
came as welcome support for their own efforts. 
For months now they have been raising money 
and collecting contributions of food and cloth- 
ing for the Tennessee sharecroppers. 

The Tennessee tent city where the evicted 
sharecroppers live is known as Freedom Village. 
It came into being last December, but its origins 
really go back to June, 1959, when the 21,000 
Negroes of Fayette County began organizing to 
exercise their constitutional right to register 
and vote. Tremendous pressure was exerted to 
deny them this right, but some 2,000 never- 
theless succeeded in registering. 

Then the reprisals began. The following 
Spring, registered Negro voters and their 
families were denied crop loans by local of- 
ficials administering -the federal program. 
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Union officials, at right, are thanked by representatives of 
Greater Newark AID for contributions to Freedom Village, 
Tennessee. AID Chairman Belle Rosenberg is third from left. 


Behind group is banner that was hung on huge trailer truck 


Stores refused to sell them food; they could 
not buy bottled gas for cooking or gasoline to 
run their tractors. The only medical clinics in 
the area refused service to these Negroes. 

But again a substantial number resisted these 
extreme pressures. Last November, some 1,200 
of the 2,000 Negroes who had registered voted 
in the election. Immediately afterward, ap- 
proximately 400 sharecroppers’ families were 
evicted from their homes. 

Of these, 80 families decided to remain in the 
area where they had lived and worked for 
years. A 20-acre tract in Fayette County be- 
came the site of Freedom Village, and tents 
serve as their homes. But they are determined 
to stick it out for as long as it may take—and 
other Negroes in Fayette County are equally 
determined to register and vote, no matter 
what the pressures against them. 

It was this. courage and the justice of the 
Freedom Villagers’ cause that have inspired 
many citizens—white and Negro alike—in 
various parts of the country to extend a help- 
ing hand. But nowhere has there been a more 
active and devoted group than in Newark, N. J. 

Sparkplug of the New Jersey drive is Belle 
Rosenberg, wife of Pres. Irving Rosenberg of 
RWDSU Local 108. She serves as chairman of 
the Greater Newark Alliance for Integration 


Needy families in Freedom Village, Fayette County, Tenn., ttke this one, have li ved in tents sinee they were evicted from their homes for voting in November elections. 
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carrying feod, clothing to Negre sharecroppers. 


and Dignity, an organization which is better 
known by its initials, AID. Working with Mrs. 
Rosenberg in AID are other unionists, as well 
as religious and civic leaders. 

Thus far, AID has sent two huge trailer- 
loads—over 72,000 pounds—of food and cloth- 
ing to the Tennessee sharecroppers. In addi- 
tion, the organization, whose headquarters are 
the offices of Local 108 in Newark, has raised 
more than $1,500 in cash contributions. 


Working with Mrs. Rosenberg in the drive 
is Mrs. Betty Dean, office secretary of Local 
108. And among those who have pitched in to 
collect contributions is Mrs. Max Greenberg, 
wife of the RWDSU’s president. 


Though AID’s principal efforts.are directed 
at providing relief for the families in Tennessee, 
it is also concerned with problems closer to 
home, particularly with discrimination in hous- 
ing and other forms of racial and religious 
prejudice. 

“We can use more help,” says Mrs. Rosenberg 
“particularly from RWDSU members in the 
Greater Newark area.” Those who wish to con- 
tribute money, food, clothing or—most impor- 
tant—their time and energy are urged to con- 
tact Mrs. Rosenberg or Mrs. Dean at AID head- 
quarters, 10 Hill Street in Newark, telephone 
Market 3-0745. 










By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


The severe winter discouraged car buying. Re- 
sult: one million 1961 models are looking for 
buyers. That’s the present inventory of cars. In 
general, prices have been shaded as the result 
of manufacturer cuts and slightly larger dealer 
discounts. The Bureau of Labor Statistics says 
1961 new car prices are running about 3 percent 
below last year’s quotations on the average. Most 
notably, list prices of several compact models 
were 7eaGuced for 1961. 


This is not a bad year to buy a*car. The com- 
pacts introduced last year proved popular and 
some of the early bugs have been eliminated. 
One of every four cars sold last year was a com- 
pact. 


The popularity of the compacts has cut into 
the used-car market. Prices of used cars are about 
13 percent below a year ago, even though they 
edged up a little recently. 


Actually, the auto factories could charge much 
less for new cars. Experts say that the factories 
price cars so that they will make a profit even 
if they operate at just a little over half capacity. 
Then if they do sell a larger volume, their profits 
spiral at an accelerated rate. That’s why the 
factories shade prices late in the summer—to 
get that extra, most-profitable volume above 
the basic volume on which they establish their 
initial prices. 

This formula results in high prices, and ultim- 
ately is self-defeating and damaging to the na- 
tional economy. If the manufacturers set their 
prices lower on a higher-capacity formula, they 
would get their higher volume, more people could 
go back to work and some of the risky old cars 
would be. scrapped. 

Certainly there is a big market for cars if pri- 
ces were lower. Last year’s scrappage rate was 
the lowest in seven years. The average car on the 
road now is seven years old. Runzheimer & Co., 
automotive accountants, suggests that heavily- 
used cars might well be traded in after three 
years. At that point, Runzheimer estimates, the 
cost of repairs begins to catch up with the de- 
preciation (annual loss in market value). 

Of course, a thrifty family that takes care of 
its car gets much more than fhree years out of 
it; in fact, generally has to. But there’s no doubt 
a lot of cars on the road today would be junked 
if their drivers could afford newer ones. 

The public demand for economy has caused a 
notable shift in cars, especially a return to six 
cylinder engines. For the first time in years, 
fewer than half the new cars sold recently have 
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been eight-cylinder models. In comparison, in 
1957 four out of five cars were bought with eight- 
cylinder engines. Similarly, compact-car buyers 
are sticking to standard instead of automatic 
transmissions. 


The compacts also have cut into sales of small 


MEE REAR RE HES ah NG RII Ss a BS EA RE RO He 8 SE 
Price Scoreboard of 1961 Compacts 
Horse- 
Model List Price* Length power 
American (Rambler) $1894 173 90 
Corvair 500 (Chevrolet) 1974 180 80 
Falcon (Ford) 1974 181.1 85 
Lark (Studebaker) 2005 175 112 
Valiant V-100 (Plymouth) 2014 184 101 
Comet (Mercury) 2053 194.9 101 
Lancer 170 (Dodge) 2069 188.5 101 
Rambler Deluxe 2008 189.5 127 
Tempest (Pontiac) 2167 189 110 


*List price (before discounts) of lowest-price 
four-door sedan with standard transmission, in- 
cluding Federal excise and dealer preparation, but 
not local taxes, transportation or optional equip- 
ment. 





foreign cars. These now are more subject to 

price-cutting, and also are not bringing as much 

in the resale market as formerly. In connection 

with foreign cars, an increasing number of com- 

plaints is being made about parts and service. 

The Federal Trade Commission has just issued 

an order prohibiting one distributor of foreign 

cars, Rootes Motors, from claiming that parts - 
and services are immediately available in any 
area, when they are not so available. FTC alleged 

that sometimes parts could not be obtained “for 

substantial periods of time.” 


In shopping for a new car, you have to be 
careful about the prices quoted you. Some deal- 
ers may offer a low price or a high trade-in al- 
lowance, but charge an exaggerated amount for 
finance fees or insurance. In California, as in 
other states, an Assembly investigating commit- 
tee found excessive insurance charges one of 
the major abuses in car selling. Others included 
signing blank contracts, failure to deliver a copy 
of the contract at time of sale, and balloon pay- 
ments (a final payment so large the buyer some- 
times can’t meet it). 


Only way to combat finance and insurance 
overcharges is to get an itemized written list of 
these charges as well'as of the car itself, and 
compare these charges with those of other deal- 
ers and independent insurance companies. There 
is no legal requirement that you buy your in- 
surance through the car dealer. 


Note the chart of list prices with this article. 
We've included only the moderate-price’ com- 
pacts, not the luxury compacts like the Olds- 
mobile F85 and Buick Special..These sell for less 
than their big running mates, but still are in the 
standard orice class, ranking with Ford-Chev- 
rolet-Plymouth-Dodge-Dart (about $2250-$2350 
list). 


The prices shown for the compacts are the fac- 
tory-suggested retail—what’s generally called 
“list prices.” Dealers nowadays universally give 
discounts off these list prices. In shopping, note 
that wholesale prices of compacts are generally 
about 18-21 per cent below list, while for the 
standard-size cars they are 24-26 percent. 


Thus, you can’t expect as much of a discount 
on a comvact as on a more expensive car. On 
American, Convair, Falcon, Valiant and Comet, 
the dealer has a margin of only $350 to $388 to 
negotiate with, in addition to his profit on op- 
tional equipment. Obviously he must make some 
profit. On the Lark, Tempest and Rambler De- 
luxe, the dealer has $400-$550 to play with. On 
full-size cars, he has $500 and more for negotia- 
tion. 





Prepared by Medical Department, 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 


WHEN YOU WALK, WHEN YOU WORK, 
your feet carry the load! They carry you. They 
also absorb the shock you get each time your 
foot comes down on the hard pavement of the 
city, or the hard wood of the floor at home. 


Your feet deserve special care. Little dis- 
comforts can become very painful if you don’t 
take care of them. Worse yet, if they become 
serious they may cause damage to your feet. 


FOR INSTANCE, CORNS AND CALLOUSES. 
These are the usual foot troubles. Both of 
them come from shoes that don’t fit properly. 
A callous is a hardening and thickening of the 
skin usually on the sole of the foot. The corn, 





How to Keep Your Feet Happy 


corns or callouses, probably the best treatment 
is a pair of shoes that fit. , 
A bunion is an inflammation of the big toe 
joint. It is caused by narrow shoes which force 
the joint to grow out of its natural position. 
A painful bunion can only be cleared up with 
surgery, but a bunion pad will give relief. 


Ringworm, or athlete’s foot as it is com- 
monly known, is a fungus which lives where 
it is warm and damp. Between the toes of the 
foot is an ideal place for it. Itching and peel- 
ing skin are the symptoms of athlete’s foot. 
The best way to deal with it is to prevent it. 
Be sure you dry your feet after they are wash- 
ed and use talcum powder to keep them dry. 
For a mild case of athlete’s foot, try to keep 
the foot as dry as possible and use a mild 
antiseptic. If you have difficulty clearing up a 
case of athlete’s foot, visit your family doctor. 
If it is a serious case he may want you also 
to see a dermatologist (skin doctor). < 


IF YOUR.FEET HURT a great deal of the 


time, and if it is uncomfortable for you to 
stand or work, make an. appointment to see 
your family doctor. He will examine and treat 
your feet. If he feels something requires the 
attention of a specialist, he will refer you to 
an orthopedist, a doctor who has made a spe- 
cial study of the foot. 


But remember that good foot health starts 
with you. ‘ 

Many people walk into the shoe store and 
order a size because “I’ve been wearing it for 
years.” Your feet may change over the years. 
Also, not all shoes are sized alike. The shoe 
size you’ve been wearing for a number of 
years may be the wrong size. Have your feet 
measured every time you buy a pair of shoes, 
See that your feet are measured while you are 
standing up! 

Examine your feet from time to time. But 
don’t be a bathroom surgeon with a razor 
blade operating on corns or callouses. Putting 
your best foot Jorwarg depends on you. 
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First pare 


By JANE GOODSELL 


All of a sudden 
There came a day 
I'd thought was years 
And years away. 
The telephone rang. 
I said, “Hello.” 
The voice on the other 
End said, “Oh! 
“I thought—I mean— 

Is Kate there, please?” 
The voice was young 
And ill at ease. 

The voice was shy 
And high and frail, 
But there wasn’t a doubt 
That the voice was male. 
I called her, feeling 
Sort of shaken; 


Hoping I could 
Be mistaken. 
For she’s too young 
And far too tender 
To get involved with 
The other gender. 
A twelve-year-old 
In a pony tail 
Ought to despise 
The human male; 
And seventh-grade boys 
Must surely scorn 
Anything female 
Ever born. 
Why, they’ve just started 
Dancing school! 


I tell myself 
I’m a silly fool. 
It’s probably just 
An aimless call. 
It can’t mean a thing, 
Not a thing at all. 


“Mommy, it’s Mike 
And he wants to know 
If I'll go with him 
To a picture show 
“On Saturday noon 
To a matinee. 
Please O please 
Say it’s okay. 
“Gail's going with Butch 
And Sue with Pete. 
We'll look both ways 
When we cross the street. 
“We'll go together 
And take the bus, 
And Peter’s father 
Will call for us.” 
Her cheeks glow pink. 


Her eyes shine bright. 
The look on her face 
Is pure delight. 
I stare at her 
In real dismay. 





It seems like only 
Yesterday 
That she wore booties 

Pink and blue, 
And first learned how 
To peek-a-boo. 
“All right, darling. 
Yes, you may 
Go with Mike 
To a matinee.” 
Thinking over 
My decision 
I am treated 
To a vision 
Of some-in-the- 
Future time 
When I'll look back 
Upon this rhyme 
And think it seems 
Like yesterday 
She asked to go 
To the matinee. 
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“I hope we get an income tax 
refund. I saw the loveliest 
dress in the window... .” 
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A PACE FROM HISTORY 


STRIKE SPRING OF 1863 IN 











HANDLE BROKE OVT OVER ABUSES By ABSENTEE 
OWNERS OF FIVE RANCHES ALONG THE CANADIAN RIVER. 


$30, AND COMPLAINED ABOUT 12-16 HOUA DAYS AnD PooR cHucK” 





GOOD VIEW: We don't know 

what Ruta Lee sees that is 

half so good. as our view. If 

this isn’t enough of Ruta, tune 

in Warner Bros. ‘77 Sunset 
Strip.” 
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COTTON MILL HANDS 00 THE 
SOUTH IN THE 1800'S AVER- 
ASED (2 To $0 canTS A Day SE 
1 WAGES. came 
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How You Can Help Put Over 


When President Jolin F. Kennedy told Washington press cor- 
respondents (above) that he believes the people support his program for 
a higher minimum wage, aid to education and medical care for the aged, 
he based his statement on a sampling of the huge volume of mail re- 
ceived by the White House and on results of recent public opinion polls. 


But at the same press conference he noted that “we face very 
vigorous Opponents who are well organized, and who bring a good deal 
of pressure to bear on this Administration and on: the Congress.” 


President Kennedy didn’t identify these opponents, but we know 
who they are: the American Retail Federation, which speaks for re- 
tail employers; the National Retail Merchants Association, representing 
department store owners; the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, big business 
spokesman; the American Medical Association, organized medicine’s con- 
servative voice. 

But America’s working men and women and their families far out- 


number these vocal pressure groups. It’s up to us to make our voices 
heard. Here is how you can help: 


1. WRITE LETTERS.  vour Representative and Senators are very 
sensitive to mail from voters they represent. Tell them you want them to sup- 
port. President Kennedy’s program on minimum wages, aid to education, health 


President Kennedy's Progra 


care for the aged, and other important measures. Often the volume of ma 
can be decisive in making up the mind of an ‘“‘on-the-fence” Congressman. Af 
the President too will welcome messages of support when you agree with hir | 


2. VISIT YOUR CONGRESSMEN. Senators and Represeni 


atives make frequent trips home, particularly those from states close te 

capital. You can find out from their offices at home when they are expecte 
You can get together with others in your shop or community to send deleg 
tions to Washington. Let your Congressman know how you feel. 


3. TELL YOUR NEIGHBORS. You can get your point of vie 


across in your community in various ways. Your local newspaper may 
come a letter to the editor—even if you disagree with the paper’s editc 
policy. And even if your audience is a small one—the people who work 
your shop, the folks on your street, your friends and family—it’s important 
talk over these big issues and try to get them to see your side. And de 
forget your local union: resolutions, statements and motions by your local 
news—if you get them into the hands of editors and commentators. 


4. GET GOING RIGHT AWAY. Tre time to defend Pre 


dent Kennedy’s liberal program is now! 





